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The Roman Catholic “Issue” Again 


Those who hoped to see the Presidential cam- 
paign free from a misuse of the Roman Catholic 
issue were misled by the results of the West Vir- 
ginia primary. It looked as though the voters in 
that strongly Protestant state had learned to take 
the Catholic allegiance of Senator Kennedy in 
stride, and there was a general prediction that this 
would be the case with the nation as a whole. But 
this prediction has proved wrong. 

The religious opposition to Senator Kennedy of 
the type associated with a kind of Protestant un- 
derworld—an opposition that expresses itself in un- 
signed manifestoes and stirs up undisguised hatred 
of Catholics—is still with us, and it is hard to say 
whether there is more or less of it now than in 
earlier periods. However, there is a new kind of 
attack upon Senator Kennedy’s religion. It speaks 
as though it were trying to be fair; it renounces 
bigotry; it often has good things to say about Ken- 
nedy’s stand on Church-State issues and pays trib- 
ute to him as a person. But then it launches the 
most one-sided attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church, emphasizing the worst in Spanish or Latin 
American Catholicism and interpreting Catholic 
teaching about religious freedom in the worst pos- 
sible light. 

Let it be said that the Roman Church has itself 
to thank for many of these attacks. It still gives 
an outsider the impression of a monolithic body 
that is burdened with an accumulation of “infal- 
lible” statements that are a threat to non-Catho- 
lics. Also, the absence of enough public debate 
among its clerical leaders prevents the world from 
recognizing how much they differ on major issues. 
Nor is there a clear repudiation by the more en- 


lightened and religiously and morally healthier 
parts of the Church of those parts that are either 
decadent or rigid in their civil as well as ecclesias- 
tical intolerance. 

Be that as it may, the current attacks upon Ca- 
tholicism by reputable Protestants, especially the 
statement of the group under the leadership of 
Norman Vincent Peale, show no understanding 
of the inner dynamics of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Why is it not a case of bigotry when at- 
tacks are made upon Catholicism on the assump- 
tion that it is enough to attend to the worst as- 
pects of its life, and to ignore everything that 
would give a different picture? The implication of 
these statements is that any Catholic loyal to his 
faith would be unsuitable as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

What kind of a country do these Protestants 
want?—a country in which 40 million citizens feel 
that they are outsiders? We repeat what we have 
said before in this journal, that by taking this po- 
sition these Protestants are likely to do more dam- 
age to our institutions and our morale than Cath- 
olic authorities could by bringing pressure on a 
Catholic President. 

There are Roman Catholic pressures that we do 
not like any more than Dr. Peale and his associates, 
but we believe that a Catholic who knows his way 
around in his Church might well be better able 
to handle these pressures than a Protestant inclined 
to exaggerate the authority of the local and the 
contemporary hierarchy. One good illustration of 
this is in foreign policy. 

If we thought that a Catholic President would 
be guided by the American hierarchy in its single- 
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track and reckless anti-communism in foreign pol- 
icy, we would oppose him from the start on that 
issue. American Catholicism has its own one-sided- 
ness here that needs correction from the more bal- 
anced attitude of the Vatican, which is influenced 
by its concern for Catholics behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and its greater sensitivity concerning the con- 
sequences of nuclear war. It must be recognized 
that there is no official Catholic foreign policy 
that would or could be imposed upon a Catholic 
President by any Church authority. 

Those Protestants who seek to raise the religious 
issue in this campaign no more understand the civil 
freedom of the American Catholic laymen than 
they understand the inner dynamics of the Roman 
Church in the world. The influence of American 
liberal and democratic ideas upon Catholics is sim- 
ilar to their influence upon other Americans. 

A Catholic President who is himself liberal can 
defend himself against some ecclesiastical pressures 
because there are so many other pressures upon 
him in his central position, more so than is the 
case with a governor or other officeholder. He also 
can keep his own religious conscience clear because 
there is a strong body of Catholic teaching that is 
on the side of his liberal and democratic convic- 
tions in regard to the civil order. If this were not 
true, a case could be made for the view that only 
a nominal Catholic could be a good President. 
But this is emphatically not the case, and we see 
no evidence that those who mount these attacks 
on Senator Kennedy’s religion have ever opened 
their minds to the realities at this point. 

There is one curious coincidence in these attacks: 
it is that those who take the leadership in this 
Protestant attack on the Roman Church as a cam- 
paign issue are also persons who would not sup- 
port a liberal Democrat no matter what his reli- 
gion; that the opposition on the religious issue 
centers in that part of the country where the op- 
position is equally strong on the issue of civil 
rights and on the economic philosophy of Senator 
Kennedy and his platform. j. &. B. 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE ELECTION 


IVIL RIGHTS present one of the most critical 
C issues in the current political campaign. Feel- 
ings on the subject range from strong to violent. 
And, as so often in American politics, the divisions 
of opinion cross party lines. 


The post-convention session of Congress prompt- 
ly demonstrated some of the political facts that 


‘campaign oratory tries to hide. Realistically it was 


too much to expect action on civil rights in this 
brief session. The same Congress had been long 
in travail producing its earlier modest legislation 
on the subject. Yet the inability of Congress to 
take any action, immediately after the strong decla- 
rations of both party platforms, tells a lot about 
the situation. bf | 

The conventions, after struggles within both par- 
ties, had produced the most vigorous declarations 
on civil rights in American history. The Demo- 
crats, according to Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times, requested and adopted the proposals of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. The Republicans were concerned to 
speak just as emphatically. Both parties supported 
enforcement of Supreme Court decisions, asked for 
guarantees of the right to vote, and called for na- 
tional leadership and financial help to local com- 
munities undertaking racial integration. Both fa- 
vored fair employment opportunities and opposed 
segregation in Federally subsidized housing. If the 
Democrats were slightly more specific in endorsing 
sit-in demonstrations and calling for a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, the Republicans 
were a shade stronger in opposing filibusters and 
demanding an end to discrimination in labor 
unions. 


Congress, however, does not take direction from 
party platforms. The political forces in a conven- 
tion are radically different from those at work in 
Congress. The voting power of delegations to the 
convention is roughly comparable to the actual dis- 
tribution of the population. And the convention 
aims to win the electoral votes of the large states, 
with their diverse metropolitan populations. Con- 
gress gives greater power to the South. In the Sen- 
ate, where each state has two votes and Senators can 
filibuster, the bloc of segregationists can stifle, or 
at least strongly modify, any bills they deeply dis- 
like. In both houses Southerners, with long tenure 
practically guaranteed by a one-party system at 
home, have disproportionate power on major com- 
mittees and know how to use it. 

Hence the brave words of the party platforms 
quickly met the chill realities of legislative insti- 
tutions. Republican legislators ironically intro- 
duced bills embodying the Democratic civil rights 
plank, and committees chaired by Democrats 
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buried the bills. President Eisenhower's calculated 
innocence in asking for new legislation was not 
very impressive because, although he had requested 
the same action earlier, he had used none of the 
powers of the Presidency to support his proposals. 
Nevertheless Senator Kennedy was greatly embar- 
rassed in voting to table the bill, although he had 
to do so if he wanted to see the Senate accomplish 
anything else. 

Either Kennedy or Nixon as President will prob- 
ably push civil rights more energetically than Eisen- 
hower has done. Both men have a stronger con- 
ception of the Presidency than Eisenhower's and 
believe in using its influence boldly. Furthermore, 
both have a political awareness far different from 
Eisenhower’s attempt to stand above politics, They 
know how to count voting strength in this coun- 
try and to reckon the international significance of 
America’s racial troubles. 

Kennedy’s political and economic liberalism at- 
tracts many advocates of civil rights, probably in- 
cluding most Negro voters. ‘These same groups dis- 
like Nixon’s past campaign tactics and his alli- 
ances with right wing Republicans. However, some 
liberals, including a few prominent Negroes, are 
sharply critical of Kennedy's record. Nixon has 
spoken strongly on the issue of racial equality. In 
his campaign address in Hawaii he described prej- 
udice as “the greatest problem confronting us in 
the world battle of ideas.” 


Either candidate will have his troubles with 
Congress. The Democrats will surely control the 
Senate, probably the House. Nixon has accumu- 
lated enough Democratic hostilities over the years 
to produce some stormy relations with Congress. 
Kennedy has already discovered that, even with 
Lyndon Johnson’s magic touch, he cannot control 
his party on minimum wage legislation or on med- 
ical help to the aged. He can expect even more 
trouble on racial issues. 


Progress in civil rights legislation will depend 
on a coalition of liberal Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Such a coalition, under the Presidency of 
either Kennedy or Nixon, can often gain a major- 
ity. On occasion it can even stop a filibuster or 
override the House Rules Committee. Continued 
advances are therefore likely under the next ad- 
ministration. Happily every step forward makes 
future steps easier. As minorities gain voting, edu- 
cational and economic opportunities, their influ- 
ence on public policy increases. 


In this sense, then, the future is hopeful. The 
only trouble is that history in this critical age does 
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not allow America an unlimited future to solve 
her racial problems. R. L. S. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


HE CONTROVERSY over the proper place 

of religion in our public schools continues, 
albeit with less heat—and, on the whole, more 
light. Since the U.S. Supreme Court precipitated 
a sharp debate on the issue with its absolutist in- 
terpretation of the separation of Church and State 
in the McCollum case, there has been much sober 
“second thought” on the part of educators and 
Protestant church leaders. There is observable a 
noteworthy shift from a negative, legalistic ap- 
proach to a more realistic one that starts with a 
belated recognition of the implications of religious 
pluralism. This quality of American culture should 
have made it obvious that no one pattern or pol- 
icy could be imposed on communities that differ 
profoundly in constituency and in cultural and his- 
torical background. 

The Supreme Court, also belatedly, in what is 
known as the Zorach case, shifted its ground from 
a doctrine of absolute separation to one of re- 
stricted but explicit cooperation between the state 
and the religious institutions of communities where 
such a relationship is desired. The specific issue 
was “released time” for religious education off the 
school premises and under religious auspices. How- 
ever, the entire tone of the ruling opinion in the 
case and the philosophy underlying the decision 
reflect a sharp departure from the Court's earlier 
position, 

It is against this background that the compre- 
hensive “study document” entitled “Relation of 
Religion to Public Education,” promulgated earlier 
this year by the National Council of Churches, is 
to be understood and evaluated. It registers a dis- 
tinct advance over earlier interdenominational pol- 
icy statements on this very complicated subject. A 
reader familiar with the history of the controversy 
can see and appreciate how serious an effort was 
made by the Council’s Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, which prepared the document, 
to navigate “between Scylla and Charybdis’—that 
is, between a too rigid conception of “separation,” 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the ill-con- 
sidered efforts of extreme “anti-secularists” to as- 
sign to the tax-supported school a measure of the 
responsibility of the Church and the home for 
propagating the Christian faith. 

“The public school is out of character,” the pol- 
icy statement declares, ‘when it becomes involved 





in defending or rejecting the theological claims of 
religious groups.” It contends, however, that in the 
school’s role as interpreter of our pluralistic cul- 
ture it should “provide factual information,” where 
this is germane to curricular subject matter, “about 
religious movements that have influenced the de- 
velopment of our free institutions.” 

These positions are in line with what seems to 
be the current trend in educational thinking, as 
is also the rejection of the “common core” religious 
curriculum, interpreted as a sort of highest com- 
mon denominator of the major faiths professed 
and practiced in America. One must also observe 
that full consistency seems to be lacking when 
certain portions of the document are compared. 

In particular, the rulings of the Supreme Court 
are unevenly treated—sometimes used as a basis for 
the judgments expressed and at other points dis- 
regarded altogether. It can hardly be doubted that 
the ban on “interlocking of legal and ecclesiastical 
machinery,” which this document accepts without 
question, was intended to prohibit such practices 
as having the school “keep tab” on the attendance 
of pupils at weekday classes in religion, and the 
giving of school credit for courses conducted under 
religious auspices, to neither of which the docu- 
ment takes exception. (In effect, the prohibition 
of “interlocking” was later set aside by the Court 
in the Zorach case.) Also, the opposition by the 
National Council’s committee to free bus transpor- 


tation for pupils attending church-related schools 
runs counter to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the very case (Everson) in which the Court's 
extreme doctrine of “separation” was first promul- 
gated. 

These items are cited here as indications of the 
complexity and ambiguity of the whole problem. 
In the present situation it was not to be expected 
that a great representative Protestant body should 
formulate, even in a study document, a wholly 
self-consistent position. The confusion—which has 
been as manifest in the relevant Supreme Court 
decisions as anywhere else—is in the situation it- 
self. The advance evidenced in this new policy 
statement is gratifying and promising. 

Particularly noteworthy is the clarification of 
the position taken in a policy statement promul- 
gated some years ago concerning the Protestant at- 
titude toward the public schools. That document 
contained an explicit commitment to the pub- 
lic schools that seemed hardly reconcilable with 
the portion of the statement that sharply criticized 
the schools for an excessively secular orientation. 
The new statement clears up this matter while 
leaving no doubt of the sincere loyalty of Prot- 
estants to the principle of public education. The 
moral support thus given to our public school 
system is most timely in view of the grave need 
for Federal aid to education on an unprecedented 
scale. F. E. J. 


Collapse in the Congo: the Price of Paternalism 


HUS FAR in 1960 fifteen African nations have 

achieved independence or taken major steps 
in that direction. In most cases the change has 
come about peacefully and in good order. The 
one spectacular exception is the Republic of Con- 
go, long considered a model colony. 

Congo is extremely rich in natural resources. It 
was ably administered. Enormous progress had 
been made since the war, and prosperity was evi- 
dent. There were, to be sure, a few signs of strain. 
The grant of independence had been made sud- 
denly—too suddenly, many thought—and without 
sufficient preparation. Inter-tribal warfare had 
broken out in the Kasai and efforts to control it 
seemed unavailing. A few Belgians had liquidated 
their holdings in Congo and returned to Belgium. 





Dr. Carpenter worked in the Belgian Congo for over twenty-five 
yeors. As Secretary of the International Missionary Council with 


special responsibility for Africa he visited Congo this summer. 


GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


But the general expectation was that friendly col- 
laboration between Belgium and Congo would 
continue in a new, mutually advantageous rela- 
tionship. 

The event has shattered these fond hopes. A 
gulf has opened between the peoples of Congo and 
Belgium that will not easily be bridged. To under- 
stand why the expected collaboration between the 
two countries broke down so suddenly and so ca- 
tastrophically, it is necessary to examine the na- 
ture of the Belgian colonial administration. 

The basic philosophy of Belgian administration 
is well expressed in the title of a book written by 
former Governor General Pierre Ryckmans, Domi- 
ner Pour Servir (Dominate in Order to Serve). It 
was a regime of enlightened paternalism. The Bel- 
gians worked very hard for Congo and the Congo- 
lese; they were not adept at working with them. 
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They had no desire to hasten the day when domi- 
nation would give place to collaboration. 


“Papa Knows Best" 


To many Belgians the African adult was a grown- 
up child, incapable of mature judgment and un- 
fit to bear responsibility. The unspoken assump- 
tion that “Papa knows best” was infuriating to sen- 
sitive Africans. More than one African remarked 
to me: “We can put up with low wages, with 
hardships, even with abuse, if only we are treated 
like human beings.” 

In such a system the noble motives of service 
that animate the higher ranks of the colonial serv- 
ice give place to a simple exercise of domination 
as one descends the scale. Almost anyone who lived 
in Congo could recall instances of abuse of author- 
ity by petty officials and uncultured individuals 
who made up for their own lack of inner security 
by lording it over the Africans. Though few in 
number, they planted seeds of discord that grew 
to a bitter harvest. 

Paternalism was also reflected in the educational 
system. Elementary education was lavishly sup- 
ported and widely available. This year a million 
and a half Congolese children attended school— 
more than ten per cent of the population. Thou- 
sands of new classrooms were being added every 
year, and thousands of teachers were being trained 
and employed at government expense. Educational 
subsidies to the Catholic and Protestant missions 
totalled millions of dollars per annum, and a sec- 
ular school system operated directly by the Gov- 
ernment had recently been added. 

But all this effort was focused on the primary 
and elementary schools. Secondary schools were 
still few in number; and the courses, modeled 
strictly on Belgian prototypes, had little direct rel- 
evance to the country’s need for professional lead- 
ership. Millions of dollars were being spent on the 
lavish plant of Lovanium, the Catholic University 
near Leopoldville. But Lovanium was not begun 
until years after its need was felt and only recently 
graduated its first class. 

Meanwhile only a handful of Congolese were 
sent abroad for study—or for any other purpose. 
The creation of a class of professionally trained 
African leaders was inconsistent with Belgian co- 
lonial policy. There would be universal primary 
education, but post-primary schooling would be 
limited to the very small number of elite considered 
essential in such categories as chiefs, magistrates 
and clergy. 
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In the absence of trained Africans it was neces- 
sary to depend on an army of Belgian government 
officials and civil servants and another army of 
commercial managers and employees. At the be- 
ginning of 1960 approximately 100,000 Belgians 
were living in Belgian Congo. It was expected that 
even after independence the Congo Government 
would employ 10,000 Belgian functionaries. 

Only an extremely wealthy country like the Con- 
go could afford the luxury of such a large expa- 
triate civil service, to say nothing of the elaborate 
welfare and public health services, and the thou- 
sands of Belgian teachers, religious and secular, 
supported with government funds. In most colonies 
economic necessity would have forced the author- 
ities to use indigenous personnel on a much larger 
scale, and to devote public funds to the training 
of such personnel rather than the payment of ex- 
patriates. Even in missionary circles a similar situa- 
tion is sometimes seen. Financial stringency can be 
an effective spur to such a transfer of responsibil- 
ities. 

Policy weaknesses have long been evident to the 
more far-sighted Belgian leaders. In 1953 an emi- 
nent American visitor called on a distinguished 
Belgian statesman closely identified with Congo. 
“From my study of Africa,” he said in effect, “it 
would seem to me that Belgian policies are open 
to criticism on three grounds. First, you are far 
behind in university education and _ professional 
training. Second, you are not giving Africans ex- 
perience at responsible levels of government. Third, 
you are not bringing them into managerial posts 
in commerce and industry.” 

The statesman replied that these criticisms were 
justified. These deficiences were already recognized, 
and steps were being taken to meet them. Today 
one can only regrett that these deficiencies were not 
made good in time. 


The Power Structure 


This paternalistic policy was maintained by the 
joint operation of three great concentrations of 
power: government, big business and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Congo had neither an electorate 
nor a legislative assembly. It was ruled by decree. 
The Governor General was assisted by an Advisory 
Council, but its functions were purely consultative. 
His actions were subject to review at certain points 
by the Belgian Parliament, but this power was 
rarely exercised. The seat of authority was in the 
Ministry of Colonies in Brussels. 

During World War II, when Congo was cut off 





from Belgium, the Governor General himself was 
the final authority, and in that post Pierre Ryck- 
mans ruled with extraordinary wisdom and cour- 
age. In the postwar period, when the autonomy of 
the colony should have been increasing, there was 
an effort to re-establish the dominance of Brussels 
over Leopoldville. This contributed to instability 
of policy and the incapacity of the Government to 
cope with African nationalism. 

The industrial development of Congo and many 
of its commercial interests were controlled by a fi- 
nancial complex centering in the Société Générale, 
an enormous aggregation of capital dominated 
by a few extremely wealthy individuals. The So- 
ciété Générale had a controlling interest, directly 
or indirectly, in almost every lucrative undertaking 
in Congo. These enterprises paid the taxes that 
kept the country solvent; they provided the rein- 
vestment capital for further industrialization and 
for the vast complex of welfare services. 


The financial weight of the Société Générale 
made itself felt in the formulation of public pol- 
icy. Increased outlay for social welfare was more 
acceptable than any steps leading to national in- 
dependence, for Belgian investments might not be 
safe if Congo became free. Repeatedly between 
1953 and 1960 plans were put forward to step up 
the pace of leadership training and to begin in- 
ducting Africans into posts of responsibility. In- 
variably such moves were nullified by financial 
interests. 


The third element in the structure of power was 
the Roman Catholic Church. It, too, supported 
the status quo. From 1923 to 1948 a convention 
with the Vatican entrusted a monopoly of official 
education in Congo to the Catholic missions. Al- 
though after 1948 Protestant schools also became 
eligible for subsidy, the Catholic system was able 
to hold its lead, especially in teacher training and 
secondary education, and most notably in the es- 
tablishment of the first Congo university as an 
affiliate of Louvain. The involvement of the 
Church in political matters was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, and in the eyes of many Congo- 
lese a common scandal. A considerable number of 
young men, of whom President Kasavubu is one, 
became disillusioned with the Church even while 
studying for the priesthood, abandoned their 
studies, and joined national liberation movements. 

This three-cornered monopoly of power was re- 
inforced by the structure of the Force Publique, 
for the Congo Army was staffed entirely by white 
officers. Its units were so distributed that each gar- 


rison consisted of men from other parts of Congo, 
culturally and linguistically alien to the local pop- 
ulation. The ultimate sanction of authority was 
the threat of military force. 


The Air of Freedom 


The fundamental miscalculation of Belgian pol- 
icy was the assumption that material welfare would 
satisfy the Congolese, that they would rather be 
fat than free. Even when stirrings of unrest were 
felt in West Africa it was assumed that they would 
have no effect on Congo. This was a mistake. In 
1946 France granted a kind of citizenship, as mem- 
bers of the French union, to all the inhabitants of 
French Equatorial Africa. Young men in Leopold- 
ville used to say, ‘How I love to cross the river 
to Brazzaville and breathe the air of freedom.” 

Materially the Congolese had every advantage, 
but they were not content. As they saw West Afri- 
can countries moving toward independence they 
began to ask ‘“‘When will it happen here?” In 1952 
the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya sent shivers of 
fear through segments of the European commu- 
nity; but many Africans regarded Mau Mau as a 
movement of national liberation and followed it 
with the keenest interest. Cultural groups of 
young people in the cities turned more and more 
to political discussion. 

In 1956 a Belgian professor publicly urged Bel- 
gium to declare its resolute intention to prepare 
Congo for independence. He suggested that the 
next thirty years be devoted to preparatory steps. 
Most Belgians considered this a dangerously radi- 
cal proposal. But the Congolese said ‘Thirty years 
is much too long; we should begin at once.” For 
taking this latter view Abako leaders were put in 
prison, and their cultural society became a politi- 
cal party devoted to independence. Similar devel- 
opments took place in other parts of the colony. 

Meanwhile a more sinister force was at work. 
Communism thrives on unrest and frustration. Its 
method is to blow up small troubles into big ones 
by sowing discord, suspicion and hatred, In retro- 
spect it is impossible to judge how far relations 
between the Belgians and the Congolese were de- 
liberately worsened by malicious propaganda, but 
such propaganda was certainly in circulation. 

Known or suspected Communist agents were ex- 
pelled from Congo, but the evil work went on and 
many Congolese now admit they were influenced 
by it. No doubt Belgians were influenced too, for 
Africans feel that many Belgians became less re- 
laxed, less friendly and sympathetic. How far for- 
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mal Communist doctrine was being inculcated 
through literature or in secret meetings it is im- 
possible to say. A few of the present political lead- 
ers show a Communist orientation that few would 
have anticipated even a short time ago. 


The Crisis Deepens 


Thus the stage was set for the drama. The first 
serious shock to Belgian complacency was the Leo- 
poldville riots of January 1959. The riots were not 
planned; they happened by accident, but several 
score or possibly hundreds of people lost their 
lives. A few days later Belgium issued the long- 
deferred announcement that Congo was eventual- 
ly to become a self-governing state. But no date 
was set, and so little was done to implement the 
declaration that many Congo leaders, notably 
Kasavubu, questioned the sincerity of Belgian in- 
tentions. 

These doubts were intensified as time went by; 
for no opportunity was given for Congo leaders 
to share in planning the transition process, and 
a colonial Minister who favored African emanci- 
pation was replaced by an arch-conservative. Un- 
rest grew, and Belgium found herself increasingly 
unable to cope with it. In January 1960 a large 
group of Congolese political leaders were called 
to Brussels for a conference. By pressing for ‘‘in- 
dependence now” they hoped at least to secure a 
definite timetable for the transition process. In- 
stead, Belgium accepted their demands and set 
June 30 as the date of independence. 

Apparently the intention was to make the Afri- 
can leaders aware of their unreadiness for self-rule 
and force them to plead for continued Belgian par- 
ticipation in the administration of Congo. There 
would be a facade of nominally free institutions— 
constitution, cabinet, parliament and elected offi- 
cials. But the civil service would be staffed over- 
whelmingly by Belgians and the Congo would still 
depend on large-scale Belgian financial aid. Ar- 
rangements of this kind were elaborated further 
at an economic conference in April, and were to 
have been written into the treaty of friendship 
and cooperation. 

But the Belgians did not understand the sensi- 
tivity of the Congolese to anything that smacked 
of pretense. And they did not take account of the 
iconoclastic personality of Mr. Lumumba. The 
Congolese leaders would be content with no sham 
independence; they meant to have the real thing. 
On July 4 the Cabinet established four commis- 
sions charged with the task of eliminating all traces 
of racial discrimination from the laws, the civil 
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service and the Army. A break between Congo 
and Belgium was perhaps bound to come; it was 
by tragic mischance that it came just then in the 
form of an army mutiny that precipitated a mass 
flight of Belgians and resulted in the intervention 
of Belgian armed forces. The rest is history. 
Apart from the continuing tribal warfare in the 
Kasai, all the acts of violence were committed by 
military personnel. The civilian population has 
been restrained and orderly, but the white popu- 
lation has declined from 100,000 to 35,000. At least 
four-fifths of the Protestant missionary personnel 
throughout the whole of Congo left the country. 
Although bands of mutinous soldiers are still 
at large and political tensions are unresolved, a re- 
turn movement of missionary men is now taking 
place. Numerous reports tell of properties securely 
guarded, church work going forward normally, and 
hospitals maintained by African staff and thronged 
with patients. There will probably be some delay 
in the opening of schools, but African leaders are 
pressing hard for “business as usual.”” Throughout 
Congo most people are still unaware of the radi- 
cal nature of the change that has taken place. The 
effects will be felt more deeply as unemployment 
spreads, especially if many large enterprises fail 
to resume operations. If there is a long period of 
political instability it may disrupt communications, 
public services and the economic life of the country. 


The Deepest Issues are Spiritual 


But the deepest issues are spiritual rather than 
material. The crisis has dealt a terrible blow to 
the Roman Catholic Church in Congo. Its iden- 
tification with Belgium has become a liability. 
Congo leaders, themselves Catholics, declare that 
the Church let itself be “Belgicized”; it was the 
tool of colonialism, the instrument of Belgian dom- 
ination and the stronghold of opposition to Afri- 
can freedom. More than 6,000 Catholic mission- 
aries were at work in Congo, a large majority of 
them Belgians. Those who remain or return will 
have to face the general antipathy toward Belgium. 
Those of Flemish extraction will face an additional 
handicap, because the peoples of Congo tend to 
identify the Flemish with the Afrikaners of South 
Africa. 

But in these very difficulties the Church may 
perhaps find its own salvation. For the impact of 
Belgium on , Congo | was essentially materialistic. 
Coricern foi the mind and: soul of the African 
could so easily be delegated to the Church, leaving 
lay society free to concentrate on material inter- 
ests. But, inevitably, the same materialism infected 





the Church also, so that its spiritual witness was 
almost stifled and its concern for Africans in their 
own right as persons was not always evident. In 
a new situation of suffering rather than of affluence, 
the Church may again find its true calling. 

To the non-Roman churches the new situation 
brings an almost overwhelming weight of respon- 
sibility. Because they have the confidence of the 
people and are not identified with Belgium they 
may accede to a position of preponderant influence, 
with all the dangers entailed thereby. In any case 
they are confronted with a formidable list of pres- 
ent and future tasks that will demand their utmost 
commitment, in resources and in disciplined co- 
operation. 


They must lend some of their best person- 
nel, African and missionary, to help meet 
the immediate crisis in various emergency 
capacities. 

They must continue to undergird the new 
Congo State by training and providing lead- 
ership, and by making available their good 
offices in many ways, but without using these 
opportunities for service as a means of self- 
agerandizement. 

They must be ready to provide such relief 
as may be required. 

They must re-establish their own staffs and 
operations, taking due account of changed 
conditions. 

They must provide a clear and fervent 
Christian witness to a nation in travail. 

They must exercise the ministry of recon- 
ciliation and reunite those who are at enmity. 

They must diligently and rapidly raise up 
African leaders in the Church and place full 
responsibility in their hands. 

They must cooperate with the Congo Gov- 
ernment as circumstances permit, in all the 
tasks of nation-building, especially in educa- 
tion, medicine and social welfare. 

They must help bring Congolese into full 
acquaintance and fellowship with other peo- 
ples and nations, especially but not exclusive- 
ly in the context of the Church. 


To other African peoples longing for freedom, 
these events in Congo have brought dismay and 


consternation. Upholders of white supremacy in 
the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
and in South Africa, declare that Congo events 
confirm their worst fears. It proves that Africans 
cannot rule themselves. African participation in 
government will only lead to disaster. Of course, 
such comments overlook the fact that a dozen oth- 
er countries in Africa are making the transition 
successfully. To them this one failure outweighs 
many successes. 

But sober reflection suggests that the fault in 
Congo was not on the side of haste but of tardi- 
ness. There was time to get ready, but it was 
wasted. Great popular movements are like the tides 
of the ocean—they move at their own inexorable 
pace. Human power cannot hold them back, but 
human wisdom can make ready for their coming. 
African nationalism is such a force. If Belgium’s 
wisest leaders had been given a free hand to do 
that which they knew must be done, beginning at 
the time when they knew they should begin, the 
present crisis would have been avoided. If their 
failures had not built up frustration and fear and 
distrust in the hearts of the Congolese, the seeds 
of Communist malice could not have taken root 
and grown. These are the real lessons of the Congo 
situation. May they be heeded in those places where 
there is yet time. 
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